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48 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

which he revealed six years ago in Aspects of Modern Drama. 
Acquaintance with other contemporary literatures has frequently 
enabled him to make interesting comparisons. Besides throwing 
illuminating sidelights upon foreign plays adapted for the French 
stage, it has contributed directly, also, to his understanding of 
those native dramatists who have reacted to exotic influence. 
Another commendable feature of the book is its bibliographical 
appendix, which gives, with dates, the plays of two hundred thirty- 
four French dramatists of all grades, followed by a judicious list 
of works on the theatre. Concise, lucid, impartial, scholarly with- 
out pedantry, Professor Chandler's book should appeal to the 
general reader, and will be indispensable to students of the drama. 
Brevity is its only fault. 

William H. Scheifley. 

Indiana University. 



Romain Bolland, Henri Barhusse, Fritz von Unruh. Vier Vor- 
trage von Walther Kuchlek. Verlagsdruckerei "Wurzburg, 
1919. 86 pp. 

Kiichler's little book is a model of penetrating criticism, sympa- 
thetic interpretation, and conciliatory spirit. Evidently the author's 
purpose is to bring the German and French intellectuals closer 
together through a demonstration of the spiritual relationship of 
outstanding individuals in the two nations. If only as symptomatic 
of the present mental attitude of the German professor, these essays 
would be noteworthy. Kiichler has given us, however, much more 
than a Tendenzwerlc. The four brief essays are models of modern 
literary criticism ; an engaging style is here wedded to solid philo- 
logical labor. Barely can there be found in a critical work of like 
compass such satisfactory resumes, such penetrating and judicious 
evaluations. 

In choosing Rolland and Barbusse for presentation and inter- 
pretation in Germany, Kiichler has naturally selected authors now 
termed " defeatist " and practically ostracized by many French- 
men on account of their international views and refusal to hate 
the enemy. In their works the German can be assured of sympa- 
thetic treatment, and a rapprochement is initiated. Reconciliation 
must be brought about through the mutual spiritual understanding 
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of independent thinkers in the hostile nations. Fritz von Unruh's 
Opfergang, the tragedy of Verdun, the tragedy of the war for 
Germany, naturally associates itself with the works of Holland, and 
more especially with Le Feu of Barbusse. 

Romain Rolland, that Frenchman of all-European culture who 
recognizes that his native land is not isolated, that civilization is 
the common task of all nations, furnishes the most natural point 
of contact for German consideration. Kuchler, the German, is 
fairer to Eolland than the latter's fellow-countrymen. He recog- 
nizes that Rolland in excoriating France and presenting in Jean 
Christophe a German model for his countrymen, is filled with an 
immense love for his country and is laboring to better conditions in 
France as Tacitus strove to elevate the corrupt Latin civilization 
of his day. He is fully aware that the author of Jean Christophe 
could have no sympathy with the modern capitalistic and imperial- 
istic Germany of Wilhelm II. Both Rolland and Kuchler see 
modern Germany swept along in the immense flood of materialistic 
ambition and Kuchler himself admits the justice of the world-wide 
feeling that the Germany of Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Beethoven 
was of greater value to the Germans themselves and to the world 
than the imperial Germany after 1870 (p. 8). On the whole, 
Kuchler finds that Rolland is eminently fair to Germany, fairer 
for example, than the German author Heinrich Mann in Der 
Vntertan, and acclaims Rolland's literary triumph in creating a 
German with far greater success than that achieved by any German 
author in depicting a Frenchman. He does not, however, lose 
himself in admiration for Rolland so far as to forget to criticize 
the French author's not altogether successful attempt to weld 
together two distinct themes, his didactic settlement with France 
and the development of his German hero, Jean Christophe. 

In investigating the sources of Jean Christophe with the few 
materials at his command during the war, Kuchler finds traits of 
Beethoven and Hugo Wolf in the hero with occasional Wagner 
reminiscences. The musician Hassler also is identified by Kuchler 
with Wagner. But is not Hassler's resemblance to Richard Strauss 
far more striking? 

Barbusse's Le Feu is for Kuchler the most significant literary 
creation of the war, a modern Iliad with a still greater theme than 
that of Homer. No novel like Tolstov's War and Peace or Zola's 
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Debacle, but a series of pictures; pictures which are life itself; at 
the same time a mingling of realism and phantasy like Durer's 
Bitter Tod und Teufel. For Kiichler Le Feu is no mere Tendenz- 
werk like Latzko's Menschen im Krieg or Frank's Der Mensch ist 
gut. For him it is a great spontaneous passionate outburst of 
protest against war, against the wholesale European madness, as he 
too sees it. 

A single paragraph from the essay on Barbusse will suffice to 
illustrate the critic's mastery in condensation, his skill in reproduc- 
ing in small compass the essentials of a work. 

" Er (Barbusse) schildert, wie der einfache Soldat isst, trinkt, 
hungert, durstet, einschlaft, schlaft, traumt, aufwacht, gahnt, sich 
reckt und streckt, sich juckt und kratzt, immer wieder sich juckt 
und kratzt, dasitzt im Eegen oder in der Sonne, raucht, spuckt, 
spielt, redet, schweigt, schreibt, liest, wie er marschiert bei Tag 
und bei Nacht, wie er mit Spaten und Hacke schanzt, in eiskalter 
Nasse, in klebrigem Unrat, im f eindlichen Feuer, wie er auf Posten 
steht, auf Patrouille geht, im Horchloch liegt, wie er plotzlich im 
Angriff steht, kampft, von Kugeln getroffen, von Granaten zerris- 
sen wird, stirbt, verwest, verfault, vertrocknet." Here we have the 
entire story of Barbusse's squad, the life of the average common 
soldier during four years of deadening service. 

If Kiichler is in accord with the Barbusse of Le Feu, he cannot 
accept the thesis of Clarte that love of the Fatherland shall endure 
but the idea of the Fatherland be destroyed. In general, however, 
he seems to sympathize with the Clarte program. As a literary 
work he overestimates this propagandistic document, comparing it 
even with the work of a Flaubert. Unfortunately, however, in the 
later works of Barbusse as well as of Bolland literature suffers 
through subordination to propaganda. 

If Barbusse has given us the epic of the war in Le Feu, Fritz 
von Unruh's Opfergang is the lyrical expression of the conflict, its 
ballad. Earlier entitled Verdun, it depicts Germany's tragedy and 
foreshadows the revolution. In contrast with the mere packages, 
phantoms of men pictured by Barbusse in his squad, Unruh has 
described outstanding lovable personalities. But the nobility of the 
individual, his willingness to sacrifice himself for the cause was 
but an illusion in the great tragedy. Kiichler, accustomed himself 
to the modern German "expressionists" like Edschmidt, hardly 
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mentions the peculiar technique of TTnruh's style. For an Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the German of the pre-war writers, Unruh's 
sentences are a revelation, a shock, and show what a revolution in 
style has been attempted by youngest Germany. 

After Opfergang, Kiichler describes Ein Oe'schlecht, the tragedy 
of the Revolution. If Kiichler's analysis of this work, which he 
calls "undoubtedly one of the greatest and most beautiful poetic 
compositions of Germany," is less successful than his remarkable 
pictures of Jean Christophe or Barbusse's squad, the failure lies in 
the nature of the drama with its formless storm of passionate 
protest and nightly gloom. Perhaps, too, the censor's cuts have 
had their share in rendering more difficult a complete understand- 
ing and adequate interpretation of this drama. 

Paul R. Pope. 

Cornell University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Le Horla 



In response to a question in L' Intermedia,™ (xliv, 54), three 
different explanations were offered for the title of Maupassant's 
story, Le Horla. Mansuy would explain it by a visit of the author 
to the Cote d'Azur. His presence doubtless aroused the curiosity 
of the tourists, and caused lively discussion of the recently pub- 
lished Mont Oriol, the novel of the growth of a thermal station. 
The Cote d'Azur has always attracted many Russians, and the geni- 
tive of Oriol in Russian is Orla or rather Horla. The frequency 
with which this word was pronounced and the annoying curiosity 
of the foreigners may have impressed the sound on the mind of the 
author. (Intermediare, xliv, 143-144). — A correspondent who 
signs himself H. C. M. finds the reasoning of Mansuy over ingeni- 
ous. He says: "II est Evident pour moi qu'ayant a nommer un 
etre mysterieux, d'essence et de formes inconnues, il (Maupassant) 
a du chercher une combinaison de syllabes sonore, etrange, mais 
ne correspondant a aucune idee, a aucune appellation connues. . . . 
Je conclus done que le nom de Horla est une creation reussie, non 
l'adaptation d'une forme existante." (Ibid., 203-204). Finally 
B. F. offers another explanation : " Tres logique, le mot cree par 
Maupassant pour exprimer son id6e. II n'y a qu' a lire la nouvelle 
du Horla pour voir que l'auteur a voulu rendre par ce terme l'im- 
pression que produit au sujet le f antastique dont il se sent entoure : 
le hors Id." (Hid;, 256). I venture to offer a fourth hypothesis, 



